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ADDRESS. 


The  duty  of  making  the  public  address  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  having  been  confided  to  me,  I  propose  to  ask  your 
attention  to  some  thoughts  on  the  objects  which  this 
Society  is  meant  to  accomplish.  The  corporate  name 
of  the  Art-Union  of  Philadelphia,  sets  forth  that  it  is 
formed  “  for  the  promotion  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the 
United  States.”  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  purpose : 
I  wish  I  could  show  how  wide  a  scope  it  has,  and  how 
salutary  are  the  influences  connected  with  it.  The  arts 
of  design  enter  so  largely  and  so  familiarly  into  the 
concerns  of  life,  that  we  scarce  appreciate  how  much 
is  embraced  in  the  sphere  of  them,  how  various  and 
multiform  they  are,  and  how  they  may  not  only  minister 
to  the  needs  of  society,  but  exert  an  influence  to  guide 
and  chasten  and  elevate  humanity. 

The  division  of  arts  into  the  mechanic  or  useful  arts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fine  arts  on  the  other,  rests  on 
a  theoretical  distinction,  which  is  clear  enough ;  but  in 
actual  practice  they  are  found  far  more  closely  blended 
than  is  at  first  supposed.  It  is  a  misapprehension  that 
sets  the  two  great  classes  of  arts  in  any  sort  of  oppo- 
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sition ;  and  when  the  line  is  drawn  between  them  too 
sharply,  excess  of  logical  precision  brings,  I  fear,  the 
mischief  of  another  error,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that, 
if  one  set  are  the  useful  arts,  the  other  must  be  the 
useless  ones; — that  the  former  serve  the  business  of 
life,  and  the  latter  no  more  than  its  pleasure ;  that  in 
the  one  there  is  substantial  good,  and  in  the  other  the 
mere  luxury  of  a  transient  enjoyment.  This  is  far  from 
truth ;  for  the  arts  of  design  enter  largely  into  the  sphere 
of  the  practical  arts ;  and  civilization,  as  it  advances, 
brings  them  into  closer  and  closer  connection,  until  at 
last  the  highest  order  of  art  makes  itself  manifest  in 
our  household  sights,  blending  the  useful  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  harmoniously  together. 

Indeed  the  history  of  civilization  might  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  the  arts;  from  the  condition  they  are 
found  in,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture  whether 
a  race  of  men  was  in  that  barbarous  state,  when  art 
furnishes  only  the  rude  weapons  of  war  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  savage  life;  or  whether  the  race,  having 
passed  on  through  various  phases  of  civilization  had, 
on  its  downward  course,  reached  that  other  extreme 
when  art  becomes  servile  to  luxury  and  effeminacy  and 
self-indulgent  refinement.*  The  true  estate  of  civiliza- 


*  “  The  arts  which  flourish  in  times  while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are 
military,  and  while  virtue  is  in  state,  are  liberal,  and  while  virtue  is  in 
declination,  are  voluptuary/’  Bacon :  ‘  Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,’ 
Book  II. 
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tion — of  a  people’s  genuine  welfare — stands  midway 
between  the  rudeness  of  the  savage,  and  that  enervate 
sensuality  when  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear 
are  made  the  prime  pursuits  of  life,  and  when  a  nation 
sinks  down  into  that  pitiable  decrepitude  in  which  the 
sense  of  what  is  dutiful,  of  what  is  heroic — what  is 
moral,  true  and  good — is  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  what 
is  luxuriously  beautiful.  It  is  the  forlorn  condition  of 
humanity,  when,  as  in  the  hovel  of  the  Russian  serf  or 
the  sea-stricken  hut  of  the  Norwegian  fisherman,  life, 
bowed  down  to  the  hardest  necessities  of  our  nature, 
looks  not  beyond  the  animal  cravings  for  food  and 
shelter,  and  all  the  aspirations  for  what  may  grace  this 
earthly  existence  are  dead  in  the  souls  of  men.  Sad  and 
pitiable  as  this  is,  it  is  not  without  a  severe  dignity  of 
its  own,  for  which  we  may  mingle  reverence  with  com¬ 
miseration,  when  turning  from  Siberian  wastes,  or  the 
forests  and  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  looking  to  the  sunny 
regions  of  the  south,  we  behold  life  devoted  to  the  arts 
of  ornament — that  overwrought  and  perverted  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  which  art  is  made  the  predominant  element  of 
national  character,  so  that  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
brightest  provinces  of  the  earth — the  region  and  the 
home  of  the  ancient  Roman,  mighty  in  the  natural  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  people’s  power,  and  triumphant  for  twelve 
centuries — Italy,  with  her  46  bright  dream  of  common¬ 
wealths”  in  later  ages,  has  dwindled  and  faded  till  it 
has  become  the  world’s  curiosity  shop,  where  the 
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wealthy  traveller  gathers  his  cameos  and  mosaics  and 
the  ineffectual  copies  of  the  paintings  of  Italy’s  palmy 
days.  In  such  a  state  of  degeneracy  the  useful  arts  are 
neglected ;  it  was  the  observation  of  an  intelligent 
traveller,  that  “  in  a  country  where  they  build  in  marble, 
you  cannot  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  which  will  last  you  for  a 
month.”*  Art  in  its  inordinate  and  misdirected  culture 
is  thus  identified  with  a  nation’s  ignoble  indolence ;  it 
was  the  feeling  lament  of  one  who,  having  for  many 
years  made  a  home  there,  longed  for  the  political  rege¬ 
neration  of  Italy,  that 

“  There  tiny  pleasures  occupy  the  place 
Of  glories  and  of  duties ;  as  the  feet 
Of  fabled  faeries  when  the  sun  goes  down 
Trip  o’er  the  grass  where  wrestlers  strove  by  day.”f 

It  was,  too,  from  a  Poet’s  reluctant  heart  that  the 
words  were  wrung,  when  turning  homeward  from  Italy, 
he  exclaimed, 

“  Fair  land !  Thee  all  men  greet  with  joy ;  how  few, 

Whose  souls  take  pride  in  freedom,  virtue,  fame, 

Part  from  thee  without  pity  dyed  in  shame  !”| 

The  very  arts  themselves  suffer,  when,  divorced  from 
their  healthful  and  holy  purposes,  they  become  things 


*  Letters  from  Italy,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hallam,  by  W.  S.  Rose.  Vol.  I. 
p.  170. 

f  Walter  Savage  Landor:  “Hellenics,”  p.  274. 

%  Wordsworth’s  “  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,”  1837. 
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of  traffic  and  of  luxury.  What  immortal  work  of  art 
does  Italy  now  give — what  painting — what  statue  for 
the  world’s  admiration  ?  The  land  of  Raffaelle  and 
[Michael  Angelo  has  become  the  studio  of  the  stranger 
— of  the  Dane  and  the  German,  the  Briton  and  the 
American — of  Thorwaldsen  and  Overbeck,  of  Gibson 
— and  of  Powers  and  Greenough. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  two  extremes  of  civilization  in 
relation  to  art :  the  danger  on  the  one  hand  being  of 
torpid  and  brutish  neglect  of  it,  and  on  the  other  of  false 
devotion  to  it.  The  warning  of  the  one  comes  to  us 
from  the  rude  Christendom  of  Lapland  and  the  north ; 
and  the  other  from  the  fair-faced  degeneracy  of  the 
south.  And  now  let  us  ask  what  are  the  prospects  of 
American  civilization ;  and  how  will  art  enter  into  it 
as  one  of  its  elements  ?  A  young  nation,  with  a  vast 
territory  unbroken  to  the  uses  of  man,  is  in  little  danger 
of  extravagant  attention  to  art — of  excess  of  refinement 
and  the  social  evils,  which  that  way  lie.  There  is  much 
also  of  controlling  influence  in  the  genius  of  a  people. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that — “  There  may  have  been, 
there  may  be,  nations  requiring  to  be  diverted  from  the 
love  of  art  to  stern  labor  and  industrial  conquests.  But 
certainly  it  is  not  so  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or 
with  the  northern  races  generally.  Money  may  enslave 
them ;  logic  may  enslave  them ;  art  never  will.”* 


*  “  Friends  in  Council,”  p.  185. 
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Moreover,  various  as  is  the  character  of  the  races  of 
men,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  one 
so  utterly  unimaginative  as  to  rest  content,  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilization,  with  mere  utilities — with  what 
serves  the  needs  and  material  comforts  of  life.  There 
is  that  in  the  mind  of  man,  w  hich  craves  what  art  deals 
with — form  and  colour,  and  the  creations  of  the  imita¬ 
tive  arts.  Perhaps  there  is  no  condition  of  humanity 
so  debased  that  you  cannot  discover  some  sign — some 
effort — indistinct  it  may  be — after  the  universal  plea¬ 
sure,  which  the  eye  finds  in  symmetry  and  proportion — 
in  comeliness  of  shape  and  in  light  and  shade  and  colour. 
The  Indian  shapes  his  canoe  not  only  for  lightness  and 
for  strength,  but  for  such  wild  grace  as  his  hand  can 
give  it ;  his  winged  arrow,  as  it  is  fiercely  speeded  on 
its  errand  of  death,  flies  a  thing  of  beauty  through  the 
air.  The  backwoodsman,  as  he  hews  a  home  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  unvisited  loneliness  of  the  forest,  will  fashion, 
as  he  can,  the  simple  architecture  of  his  cabin ;  his  axe 
will  shape  the  logs  of  his  dwelling  into  some  rude 
symmetry. 

Pass  to  the  abodes  of  men  in  civilized  communities,  and 
art  becomes  a  more  apparent  element:  there  is  a  stronger 
craving  for  what  shall  please  the  sense  of  beauty ;  and 
the  insensate  things,  that  are  wrought  for  use,  are  at 
the  same  time  fashioned  with  heed  to  comeliness,  pro¬ 
portion,  symmetry,  and  to  the  pleasurable  sensations  of 
well-chosen  and  harmonious  colour.  It  is  not  enough 
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that  objects  of  utility  are  useful ;  for  they  may  be  an 
offence,  when  the  eye  is  pained  by  them,  and  not  the 
eye  alone,  but  the  mind  wherein  the  Creator  has  im¬ 
planted  a  sense  of  beauty — when  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  eye,  is  pained  by  the  mis-shapen  form — by  dispropor¬ 
tion — by  false  and  flaring  colour.  No  one  can  tell  how 
much  of  mischief  is  thus  done ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  one  can  measure  the  innocent  enjoyment  that  silently 
finds  its  way  into  the  mind,  when  the  useful  arts  add  to 
their  strength  the  beauty  which  the  fine  arts  can  bestow 
on  them.  We  do  not  appreciate  how  largely  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  art  enter  into  what  meets  our  eyes  most  famil¬ 
iarly.  It  is  not  only  in  the  costly  decorations  of  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  but  in  the  simplest  room  of 
any  simple  dwelling,  the  commonest  article  of  furni¬ 
ture  shows  how  even  the  least  ambitious  artisan  aims 
in  his  work  at  something  more  than  unadorned  utility. 
The  chairs  we  sit  on — the  tables  we  eat  from  or  read 
by — the  lamps  that  light  us — the  beds  we  sleep  on — 
these — the  things  that  serve  man’s  most  unsophisticated 
wants,  are  fashioned  so  as  to  be  sightly  as  well  as  ser¬ 
viceable.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  when  one  comes  to  re¬ 
flect  on  it,  to  observe  how  the  sense  of  beauty  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  utilities  of  life.  The  very  bread  we 
eat  is  not  set  upon  our  tables  in  shapeless  or  clumsy 
masses,  but,  as  the  hand  of  Nature  gives  us  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  beautiful  in  their  fine  proportions  and  in 
their  exquisite  tints  of  colour,  so,  as  if  in  humble  imi- 
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tation,  the  mechanic  of  our  artificial  food  sets  our  daily 
bread  before  us  in  regularity  and  symmetry  of  shape. — 
Again,  in  the  books  we  read,  it  is  not  merely  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  paper  or  the  distinctness  of  the  type,  but 
the  well-shaped  letter  that  gives  unthought-of  pleasure 
to  the  reader’s  eye. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  such  products  of  the  useful 
arts  as  supply  our  simplest  wants,  to  show  how  even  in 
them  the  elements  of  artistic  beauty  enter,  proving  that 
there  is  something  in  the  breast  of  man  that  will  not 
rest  satisfied  with  bare  utility.  As  civilization  advances, 
and  this  power  within  us  is  cultivated — irregularly,  and 
for  the  most  part  unconsciously  cultivated — the  arts  of 
design  spread  their  influence  more  largely  over  the  use¬ 
ful  arts :  the  mechanic  catches  the  spirit  of  the  painter, 
of  the  architect,  and  the  sculptor:  variety  of  design, 
beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  truth  and  harmony  of 
colour,  these  things  become  part  of  his  labour,  giving 
grace  and  elevation  to  it.  The  arts  of  decoration  join 
themselves  with  the  useful  arts,  so  that  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  at  what  point  absolute  utility  stops  and 
ornament  begins.  The  carpets  we  tread  on,  and  the 
paper  hangings  on  the  walls  of  our  houses,  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  giving  to  the  eye  impressions  of  form  and  colour, 
and  we  can  look  nowhere  without  encountering  either 
what  is  pleasing  or  painful.  Ornament  penetrates  so 
into  articles  of  use  that  the  arts  of  design  have  become 
part  of  the  system  of  modern  manufactures,  and  hence, 
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upon  the  ground  of  the  most  direct  practical  utility, 
the  culture  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand  in  the  work  of 
design  has  come  to  be  an  important  part  of  popular 
education. 

If  in  any  mind  inclined  to  a  Spartan  severity  of  taste, 
it  should  be  sus^ested  that  such  culture  is  misdirected 
effort  towards  superfluous  luxury,  and  that  the  easier 
and  safer  course  would  be  to  trust  to  the  simple  sense 
of  what  is  pleasing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  that 
very  simplicity  of  taste  is  itself  an  acquisition — often  a 
difficult  acquisition  by  careful  culture  ;  and  this  we  may 
be  sure  of,  that  if  correct  taste  is  not  secured  by  culture, 
false  taste  will  meet  us  wherever  we  turn ;  it  will  riot 
unrebuked — the  passion  for  tawdry  decoration,  or  for 
what  is  mockery,  as  in  buildings,  plaster  pretending  to 
be  stone,  and  wood  pretending  to  be  bronze,  and  the 
lust  for  various  and  misplaced  colour.  How  often  will 
poverty  of  original  design  cause  some  ugly  pattern  to 
be  reproduced  year  after  year,  till  the  eye  is  weary  of 
it ;  while  the  invention  of  some  pleasing  design  will  give 
an  impulse  to  the  business  of  the  artisan  or  the  manu¬ 
facturer!  How  often  will  lavish  expenditure  waste 
itself  upon  accumulated  and  gorgeous  ornament,  which 
the  eye  will  shrink  from,  while  a  chastened  taste  may 
frugally  achieve  what  the  eye  will  delight  to  dwell  upon! 

The  promotion  of  the  arts  of  design  has  therefore 
become  a  matter  of  high  concern  in  all  the  arts  that  are 
connected  with  the  building  of  our  dwellings,  with  the 
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interior  furnishing  of  them,  and  with  the  fabrics  that 
form  the  varied  clothing  of  civilized  mankind.  The 
neglect  of  the  arts  of  design  will  often  depress  a  branch 
of  manufactures,  and  make  it  insecurely  dependent  upon 
foreign  invention  and  taste.  This  was  strongly  felt  in 
Great  Britain,  until  by  the  establishment  of  national  and 
provincial  schools  of  design,  this  kind  of  culture  was 
incorporated  into  the  general  education  of  the  people  5 
and  so  the  capacity  of  invention  was  added  as  another 
element  of  success  in  manufactures  which  had  before 
been  dependent  upon  Continental  art.  When  a  few 
years  ago  the  commissioners  from  the  Council  on 
Education,  under  authority  of  the  British  government 
visited  the  institutions  of  France,  the  contrast  between 
what  they  saw  and  the  sense  of  what  was  wanting  at 
home  prompted  an  earnest  report  on  the  culture  of  art, 
viewed  simply  in  its  most  practical  bearings.  “  The 
improvement  of  our  machinery  for  agriculture  and 
manufactures,”  they  said,  “  would  be  in  no  small  degree 
facilitated,  if  the  art  of  drawing  were  a  common  ac¬ 
quirement  among  our  artisans.  Invention  is  checked 
by  the  want  of  skill  in  communicating  the  conception 
of  the  inventor,  by  drawings  of  all  the  details  of  his 
combination.  In  all  those  manufactures  of  which  taste 
is  a  principal  element,  our  neighbours,  the  French,  are 
greatly  our  superiors,  solely,  we  believe,  because  the 
eyes  and  the  hands  of  all  classes  are  practised  from  a 
very  early  age  in  the  arts  of  design . In  some  of 
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the  evening  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  classes  of  workmen  were  questioned  as  to 
their  employments.  One  was  an  ebeniste ,  another  a 
founder,  another  a  clock-maker,  another  a  paper-hanger, 
another  an  upholsterer ;  and  each  was  asked  his  hours 
of  labour,  and  his  motives  for  attendance.  A  single  ex¬ 
ample  may  serve  as  a  type.  A  man  without  his  coat, 
whose  muscular  arms  were  bared  by  rolling  his  shirt 
up  to  his  shoulders,  and  who,  though  well  wrashed  and 
clean,  wore  the  marks  of  toil  on  his  hands,  was  sitting 
with  an  admirable  copy  in  crayon  of  La  Donna  della 
Segiola  before  him,  which  he  had  nearly  completed. 
He  w  as  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  said 
he  had  risen  at  five,  and  had  been  at  work  from  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
with  brief  intervals  for  meals ;  and  he  had  entered  the 
evening  class  to  remain  there  till  ten.  He  had  pleasure, 
he  said,  in  drawing,  and  that  a  knowdedge  of  the  art 
greatly  improved  his  taste  and  skill  in  masonry.  Some 
thousand  wrorkingmen  attend  the  adult  schools  every 
evening  in  Paris,  and  the  drawing  classes  comprise 
great  numbers  wffiose  skill  wrould  occasion  much  aston¬ 
ishment  in  this  country.  The  most  difficult  engravings 
of  the  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters  are  copied  in 
crayon  with  remarkable  skill  and  accuracy.  Complex 
and  exquisitely  minute  architectural  details,  such,  for 
example,  as  perspective  views  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan, 
or  the  Cathedrals  at  Rouen  or  Cologne,  are  draw  n  in 
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pen  and  ink  with  singular  fidelity.  Some  were  drawing 
from  plaster  casts,  and  other  models.  We  found  such 
adult  schools  in  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  France. 
These  schools  are  the  sources  of  the  taste  and  skill  in 
the  decorative  arts,  and  in  all  manufactures  of  which 
taste  is  a  prominent  element,  and  which  have  made  the 
designs  for  the  calico-printers,  the  silk  and  ribbon  looms, 
the  papers,  &c.  &c.  of  France,  so  superior  in  taste  to 
those  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of 
our  manufactures  in  mechanical  combinations.  . .  .  The 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire  are  well  aware  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is,  from  the  neglect  of  the  arts  of  design  among 
the  labourers  of  this  country,  to  procure  any  skilled 
draftsmen  to  design  for  the  cotton  or  silk  manufacturer. 
The  elevation  of  the  national  taste  in  art  can  only  be 
procured  by  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  mind  in 
relation  to  the  beautiful  in  form  and  colour,  by  familiar¬ 
izing  the  eye  with  the  best  models,  the  works  of  great 

artists,  and  beautiful  natural  objects . The  interests 

of  commerce  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  re¬ 
sults  to  be  obtained  by  this  branch  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  that  there  is  little  chance  that  it  will  much  longer 
suffer  the  grievous  neglect  it  has  hitherto  experienced.”* 
This  was  said  about  eight  years  ago,  and  the  history 
of  British  manufactures  since  would  show  how  much 
the  foundation  of  Schools  of  Design  has  supplied  the 


*  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education,  for  1842-3,  p.  224. 
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defect,  and  what  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  many  fabrics.  In  an  educational  point  of 
view  this  subject  is  full  of  practical  interest ;  but  I  must 
hasten  to  other  considerations  respecting  the  promotion 
of  the  arts  of  design.  I  leave  these  views  of  the  posi¬ 
tive,  commercial,  pecuniary  value  of  art,  with  this  re¬ 
mark,  that,  as  mathematical  science  comes  down  from 
the  spaces  of  the  highest  abstractions  to  help  some 
homely  handicraft,  so  the  fine  arts  from  their  most  ideal 
region  will  shed  an  influence  along  the  whole  range  of 
the  decorative  and  the  useful  arts.* 

Passing  from  considerations,  limited  thus  far  chiefly 
to  mere  form  and  colour,  we  proceed  to  a  higher  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  proper 
province  of  the  fine  arts,  when  we  regard  them  as  arts 

*  I  add  this  note  to  suggest  that  in  these  subjects  the  health  as  well  as 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye  is  concerned.  Of  this  there  is  painful  illustration 
in  one  of  the  finest  capitals  in  Europe.  The  traveller  who  visits  Vienna 
cannot,  I  am  told,  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  prevalence  of  ophthalmick 
diseases ;  and  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  it  is  the  hurtful  amount  of 
reflected  light  from  the  surface  of  houses  built  of  light-coloured  material, 
or  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  it.  This  is  an  evil  admitting  of  remedy  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Here,  in  Philadelphia,  the  variety  of  building  material,  which  is  abun¬ 
dantly  accessible,  is  coming  into  use  ;  to  the  bricks  from  our  clay  soil,  and 
the  marble  from  the  neighbouring  limestone  districts,  the  granite  and  the 
dark  freestone  are  added  from  other  states.  Much  of  the  value  of  this 
variety  may  however  be  lost  by  inattention  to  relative  fitness  in  the  use : 
and  certainly  the  health  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  might  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  adapting  the  bright  or  dark  material  to  localities  on  the  shady 
or  sunlit  sides  of  our  streets  respectively. 
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of  imitation.  What  in  this  respect  is  the  first  want 
that  civilization  creates  ?  how,  in  civilized  society  does 
the  painter  first  find  his  place  ?  Earlier  than  any  love 
of  art,  for  art’s  own  sake,  and  apart  from  it,  the 
simple  strength  of  human  affections  craves  the  service 
of  the  artist’s  genius.  Between  our  eyes  and  faces  that 
are  dear  to  them,  absence  may  interpose,  or  the  dread 
screen  of  the  mystery  of  death ;  and  all  that  is  left  in 
this  world  of  sight  may  be  the  image  of  the  face  that 
looks  upon  us  from  the  canvass.  In  this  how  beautiful 
are  the  uses  of  the  painter’s  skill — refreshing,  brighten¬ 
ing,  gladdening  our  memories  of  the  absent,  or  softening 
the  anguish  of  that  other  separation  which  is  for  ever. 

If  portrait  painting  is  at  times  subservient  to  personal 
vanity,  that  matters  little  in  comparison  with  its  rightful 
and  worthy  uses.  If  the  portraits  in  public  exhibitions 
fill  a  large  space,  and  have,  too,  but  a  scant  interest, 
they  have  a  domestic  value  which  should  partly  shield 
them  from  sarcasm,  and  this  branch  of  art  from  ill- 
judged  disparagement.  It  was  a  fine  rebuke  of  a  flippant 
temper  of  censoriousness,  when,  with  the  better  wisdom 
of  a  kindly  heart,  Southey  thoughtfully  and  feelingly 
said — “  I  have  a  very  high  respect  for  the  art  of  portrait 
painting,  and  no  person  can  be  more  sincerely  persuaded 
of  its  moral  uses.  The  great  number  of  portraits  in 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  our  Royal  Academy  is  so  far 
from  displeasing  me,  that  I  have  always  regarded  it  as 
a  symptom  of  wholesome  feeling  in  the  nation — an 
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unequivocal  proof  that  the  domestic  and  social  affec¬ 
tions  are  still  existing  among  us  in  their  proper  strength, 
and  cherished  as  they  ought  to  be.  And  when  I  have 
heard  at  any  time  observations  of  the  wrould-be- witty 
kind  upon  the  vanity  of  those  who  allow*  their  portraits 
thus  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view*,  I  have  generally 
perceived  that  the  remark  implied  a  much  greater  degree 
of  conceit  in  the  speaker.  As  for  allowing  the  portrait 
to  be  exhibited,  that  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  artist,  who  has  no  other  means  of  making  his 
abilities  known  so  well,  and  of  forwarding  himself  in 
his  profession.  If  we  look  round  the  rooms  at  Somerset 
House,  and  observe  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  por¬ 
traits  represent  children,  the  old,  and  persons  in  middle 
life,  we  shall  see  that  very  few  indeed  are  those  which 
can  have  been  painted  or  exhibited  for  the  gratification 
of  personal  vanity.”* 

To  this  right-minded,  this  gentle-hearted  plea  for 
portrait  painting,  let  me  add  that  the  voice  of  English 
poetry  has  seldom  spoken  with  truer  pathos  than  in  that 
w  ell-known  strain  w  herein  Cow  per  gave  utterance  to 
the  filial  emotions  and  memories  which  the  sight  of  his 
mother’s  portrait  brought  back  again,  long  after  death 
had  removed  her  from  his  sight  in  childhood. 

This  branch  of  art  has  another  and  wider  interest  in 
the  biographical  and  historical  value  of  portraits.  How 
closely  does  it  connect  itself,  for  instance,  with  litera- 


*  “  The  Doctor.”  Chap.  LXIV. 
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ture,  and  how  rational  a  curiosity  is  gratified  by  it ! 
We  are  glad  to  gather  from  the  imperfect  productions 
of  early  art  what  help  we  can  to  picture  to  our  fancies 
the  mingled  thoughtfulness  and  humour  of  Chaucer’s 
face — the  sad  serenity  of  Spenser — and  the  capacious 
brow  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Bacon ;  or  in  later  times, 
when  both  the  painter’s  and  the  engraver’s  skill  have 
grown  with  the  advance  of  art,  how  familiar  is  the  face 
of  Dr.  Johnson  made  to  us  by  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds !  I  have  heard  an  American  traveller  say 
that  he  never  so  well  comprehended  the  mighty  and  dis¬ 
tempered  genius  of  Dean  Swift,  as  when  he  looked 
upon  that  stern  bust  which  forms  part  of  the  monument 
to  him  in  the  cathedral  in  Dublin.  With  what  a  pain¬ 
ful  reality  has  the  pencil  of  Romney  made  visible  to  us 
the  ill-suppressed  phrenzy  in  the  eye  of  Cowper;  and 
in  our  own  day,  how  to  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  pored  over  the  Waverley  Novels  with  delight  akin 
to  gratitude,  how  have  the  plastic  hand  of  Chantrey,  and 
the  pencils  of  Raeburn  and  of  Lawrence  made  the  figure 
and  face  of  the  marvellous  author  familiar  to  our  minds’ 
sight !  Conceive,  for  one  instant,  that  this  branch  of 
portrait  painting  were  destroyed,  what  a  light,  now 
blended  with  the  light  of  literature,  would  be  extin¬ 
guished  ! 

Further,  the  portrait  may  rise  to  the  rank  of  an 
historical  painting,  and  thus  the  knowledge  which  the 
historian  gives  is  made  more  life-like  by  the  artist’s  aid. 
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When  we  study,  for  instance,  that  momentous  era  of 
English  history,  in  which  the  elements  of  her  ancient 
constitution  were  brought  into  the  fierce  conflict  of  civil 
war,  the  great  portrait  painter,  by  whom  the  likenesses 
of  many  famous  in  that  generation  have  been  per¬ 
petuated,  seems  to  me  to  hold  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  great  historian,  who  recorded  their  actions  and  their 
characters;  and  I  think  of  Vandyke,  along  with  Claren¬ 
don,  as  joint  illustrators  of  those  times.  What  a  history 
is  written  in  the  portrait  of  King  Charles,  with  that  air 
of  serene  sadness — prophetic  almost  of  his  dread  doom 
— which  overshadowed  his  majestic  countenance  !  And 
when  we  look  upon  the  rugged  features  of  Cromwell’s 
face,  we  seem  to  get  an  insight  into  the  mystery  that 
wraps  the  Protector’s  character.  The  career  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  with  its  bloody  catastrophe,  becomes  more  intel¬ 
ligible  as  the  painter  helps  us  to  read  on  his  countenance 
that  high-souled  pride  of  place,  the  haughty  and  intrepid 
consciousness  of  power  which  at  once  awTed  and  em¬ 
bittered  his  adversaries.  When  I  turn  to  the  portrait 
of  him,  the  purest  spirit  in  that  stormy  time,  so  gentle 
and  so  good,  so  innocent,  so  accomplished,  and  so  wise, 
the  incomparable  Falkland,  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 
seems  to  have  worked  with  prophetic  as  well  as  historic 
power  in  showing  the  beauty  and  the  coming  sorrows 
of  that  life,  so  that  we  receive  a  willing  belief  that  this 
indeed  was  he,  who,  for  the  sake  of  law  and  of  his 
country,  withstood  his  king  in  the  day  of  regal  pride ; 
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who  afterwards,  in  no  mood  of  selfishness  or  fear,  but 
in  pity  for  the  agony  of  a  land  reeking  with  fraternal 
bloodshed,  sighed  forth  with  mournful  iteration,  “  Peace ! 
Peace !”  and  who,  when  calamity  hung  heavier  and 
heavier  over  the  path  of  his  king,  made  fellowship  with 
adversity,  and  sealing  his  loyalty  with  his  blood,  found 
a  hero’s  and  a  martyr’s  death  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  painter  gives  a  deeper  feeling  to  what 
the  historian  teaches. 

In  the  history  of  our  own  country  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  the  genius  of  Copley  and  of  Stuart  did 
not  more  largely  illustrate  the  characters  that  belong 
to  the  annals  of  our  heroic  age.  There  is  no  standard 
to  measure  the  value  of  the  painter’s  art,  when  we 
reflect  that  it  has  preserved  for  all  generations  upon 
this  continent  and  for  all  after  time,  an  imperishable 
memorial  of  the  face  of  Washington.  The  very  famili¬ 
arity  which  art  has  given,  makes  us  unmindful  of  our 
obligations  to  it ;  but  conceive  for  a  moment  that  the 
want  of  art  had  left  us  destitute  of  such  visible  memo¬ 
rial,  or  that  inferior  art  had  preserved  only  an  unworthy 
counterfeit  of  the  more  than  majestic  dignity,  the  heroic 
grandeur  that  dwelt  upon  his  brow ;  and  how  much 
would  have  been  left  to  blank  wonderment — how  much 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart 
of  posterity ! 

The  preservation  of  likeness  is,  however,  neither  the 
sole  nor  the  highest  achievement  of  art.  The  more 
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sublime  function  of  creative  art  is  to  embody  in  the 
similitude  of  the  illustrious  dead  some  of  the  deepest 
emotions  that  fill  a  nation’s  heart — gratitude,  admira- 
tion  and  reverence — and  at  the  same  time  to  inspire, 
to  strengthen,  and  to  elevate  these  feelings.  What  has 
been  done  by  one  branch  of  art  for  the  memory  of 
Washington,  is  shown  by  the  standard  portrait  of  him 
by  Stuart,  but  for  the  purest  sublimities  which  art  can 
teach,  we  turn  to  the  more  ideal  and  imaginative  work 
of  the  sculptor.  I  remember  having  seen  Greenough’s 
statue  of  Washington,  as  it  is  placed  facing  the  Capital, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  early  morn  of  a  bright  spring 
day.  There  was  no  trivial  noise — no  intrusive  criticism 
to  disturb  the  solemn  impression  it  is  fitted  to  give. 
The  eye  seemed  to  reject  all  sensations  save  what  came 
from  the  unclouded  sky  and  from  the  spotless  marble — 
a  harmony  rather  than  a  contrast,  and  the  things  of 
earth  had  no  part  in  it.  In  that  ideal  portraiture 
the  moral  of  the  character — the  history  of  the  life  in 
its  marvellous  integrity  and  with  its  perfect  consumma¬ 
tion,  was  visible — the  one  hand  laying  down,  as  if  at 
his  country’s  feet,  the  sheathed  sword,  and  the  other 
pointing  to  the  sky.  There  was  nothing  between  the 
finger  of  that  uplifted  arm  and  the  highest  heavens;  and 
as  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  was  thus  carried 
upward,  you  could  not  but  feel  that  no  cloud  of  mortal 
passion  had  ever  dimmed  the  glory  of  the  character 
here  idealized  in  marble,  and  that  that  soul  had  risen 
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above  the  strife  of  self-will  and  the  tumult  of  human 
frailties,  into  the  serene  atmosphere  of  duty  and  of 
Christian  heroism.  Thus  is  it  that  the  sculptor’s  genius 
has  its  triumph  ;  and  casting  away  the  self-hurtful  tem¬ 
per  of  narrow  and  disputatious  criticism,  we  may  render 
thoughtful  gratitude  to  the  moral  beauty  and  power  of 
art. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  suggest  what  curious  interest 
there  would  be  in  tracing  the  manifold  obligations  of 
history  to  art,  and  showing  how  it  has  helped  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  even  remote  ages, — how  by  its  magic 
power  the  stones  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  and 
now  of  half-fabulous  Assyria,  speak  to  us  from  far  off 
centuries.  It  is  in  language  open  to  all  eyes  that  the 
wreathed  sculptures  on  Trajan’s  pillar  tell  of  Roman 
prowess  and  of  the  vanquished  nations ;  and  what  a 
sense  is  given  of  Rome’s  cruel  sports  by  the  marble  of 
the  Dying  Gladiator, — “Butchered  to  make  a  Roman 
holiday.”  With  what  a  solemn  voice  does  Christian 
art,  in  its  very  earliest  years,  speak  to  us  from  the 
gloom  and  the  silence  of  the  Catacombs :  and  now,  at 
this  present  time,  we  are  receiving  the  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  historic  power  of  art  from  the  almost 
incredible  excavations  on  the  plains  of  Assyria.  A  vast 
empire  has  perished  utterly,  long  before  the  era  of 
authentic  history — the  race  extinct — their  cities  buried 
out  of  sight  ages  and  ages  ago — their  language  lost — 
not  even  a  tradition  of  historic  record  preserved — 
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nothing  known  except  what  prophecy  and  history  in 
the  revealed  word  of  God  had  saved ;  and  now,  at  this 
day,  there  is  brought  to  light  what  barbaric  art  wrought 
for  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Sardanapalus  and 
Semiramis,  and,  it  may  be,  of  Ninus,  2000 — 3000  years 
ago  ;  and  the  colossal  statue  of  the  winged  lion,  human¬ 
faced,  tells  more  plainly  than  history  ever  told  of  the 
awful  idolatry  of  those  generations. 

Art  proceeds  to  a  higher  service,  which  has  given  to 
it  a  peculiar  consecration,  when  it  devotes  itself  to  what 
lies  within  the  scope  of  scripture  truth.  It  was  this  class 
of  subjects  on  which  the  Masters  dwelt  reverentially, 
habitually  and  religiously ;  with  such  subjects  their  fame 
is  associated,  and  visions  which  the  painters  have  spread 
throughout  Christendom  come  up  to  the  imagination 
along  with  the  words  of  the  Bible.  When  death  sud¬ 
denly,  but  with  its  gentlest  stroke,  closed  the  career  of 
the  most  eminent  painter  our  country  has  produced,  I 
mean  the  late  Washington  Allston,  the  paint  was  left 
wet  on  that  great  scriptural  painting,  unhappily  incom¬ 
plete,  to  which  he  had  devoted  many  of  the  best,  and 
all  the  latter  years  of  his  life — a  life  and  a  name  which 
I  cannot  mention  without  regretting  that  I  must  not 
stop  to  say  what  might  be  said  of  them  as  showing  the 
beauty  and  the  dignity,  the  truth  and  the  moral  power 
that  dwell  in  the  soul  of  a  great  Christian  artist.  With 
his  high  powers  as  a  painter,  there  was  united  a  most 
exquisite  spirit  of  criticism,  wherein  it  would  have  been 
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hard  to  say  which  was  the  largest  element,  a  fine 
philosophy  or  tender  Christian  sympathy.  I  remember 
with  what  deep  but  tranquil  emotion,  in  tones  that  were 
the  very  music  of  modesty  and  genius,  he  lamented 
rather  than  rebuked  that  injurious  temper  of  criticism 
which  seizes  on  the  weak  points  of  a  painter’s  work, 
and  shuts  its  vision  to  all  that  is  genuine  and  great. 
He  made  the  remark  with  reference  to  Haydon,  and  I 
could  not  but  recall  it,  when  not  a  great  while  after¬ 
wards  we  heard  the  tragic  story  of  that  painter’s  death 
— how,  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  he  wras  driven 
by  neglect  and  that  wrong  which  Allston  had  reproved, 
to  a  crazed  brain  and  an  awful  suicide.  Let  me  add, 
that  I  fear  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  same  injurious  sort 
of  criticism  that  the  only  painting  by  Haydon  which 
has  found  its  way  to  this  country,  and  which,  whatever 
be  its  faults,  has  merits  that  Allston  could  applaud,  is 
now  consigned  to  some  loft  or  garret  in  this  city.* 
When  art  turns  from  the  human  face  and  form  to 
portray  the  features  of  this  material  world — earth  and 
sea  and  sky — how  high  may  be  the  aim  of  the  landscape 
painter,  and  how  precious  his  teachings,  is  shown  by 
this  wise  and  pregnant  sentence — “  The  truth  of  nature 
is  a  part  of  the  truth  of  God ;  to  him  who  does  not 
search  it  out,  darkness,  as  to  him  who  does,  infinity.” 
I  borrow  the  words  of  that  living  philosopher,  whose 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Haydon’s  large  painting  of  Our  Saviour's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem. 
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name  is  scarce  known  as  yet,*  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  44  Modern  Painters ,”  a  writer  who,  combining 
high  powers  of  philosophy,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
art,  independence  of  judgment,  a  profound  devotional 
spirit,  and  withal  an  eloquence  that  gives  fit  utterance 
to  such  a  mind,  has  produced  the  most  admirable  expo¬ 
sition,  in  our  language,  not  only  of  painting,  but  of  the 
functions  of  the  imagination.  With  regard  to  landscape 
painting,  he  has  shown  that  it  has  two  great  ends — 
the  representation  of  facts  and  of  thoughts,  44  the  first 
to  induce  in  the  spectator’s  mind  the  faithful  conception 
of  any  natural  objects  whatsoever ;  the  second,  to  guide 
the  spectator's  mind  to  those  objects  most  worthy  of 
its  contemplation,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  with  which  these  were  regarded  by  the 
artist  himself.  In  attaining  the  first  end,  the  painter 
only  places  the  spectator  where  he  stands  himself;  he 
sets  him  before  the  landscape  and  leaves  him.  The 
spectator  is  alone.  He  may  follow7  out  his  own  thoughts 
as  he  would  in  the  natural  solitude,  or  he  may  remain 
untouched,  unreflecting  and  regardless,  as  his  disposi¬ 
tion  may  incline  him ;  but  he  has  nothing  of  thought 
given  to  him,  no  new7  ideas,  no  unknown  feelings  forced 
on  his  attention  or  his  heart.  The  artist  is  his  convey¬ 
ance,  not  his  companion — his  horse,  not  his  friend. 
But  in  attaining  the  second  end,  the  artist  not  only 


*  Mr.  Ruskin. 
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places  the  spectator,  but  talks  to  him,  makes  him  a 
sharer  in  his  own  strong  feelings  and  quick  thoughts, 
hurries  him  away  in  his  own  enthusiasm,  guides  him 
to  all  that  is  beautiful,  snatches  him  from  all  that  is 
base,  and  leaves  him  more  than  delighted — ennobled 
and  instructed,  under  the  sense  of  having  not  only 
beheld  a  new  scene,  but  of  having  held  communion  with 
a  newr  mind,  and  having  been  endowed  for  a  time  with 
the  keen  perception  and  the  impetuous  emotion  of  a 
nobler  and  more  penetrating  intelligence.” — (“  Modern 
Painters  by  an  Oxford  Graduate,”  part  II.,  sect.  1, 
chap.  1.) 

If  the  influences  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  are 
in  their  nature  circumscribed,  from  the  fact  that  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  spectators 
of  any  great  work  of  art  are  comparatively  limited,  the 
auxiliary  art  of  engraving  enlarges  these  influences  in 
another  form,  by  multiplying  and  circulating  its  tran¬ 
scripts  through  the  world.  Separated  by  the  ocean, 
we  are  thus  made  acquainted  with  many  of  the  famous 
paintings  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries,  the  palaces, 
and  the  churches  of  Europe.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  admir¬ 
able  print  of  the  “  Christus  Consolatory  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Ary  Scheffer  has  been  spread ;  and,  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  it  is  by  the  engraver’s  help  that  the 
painter  has  given  to  many  a  heart  so  much  of  solemn 
pleasure' — teaching  that  exquisite  visible  lesson  of 
Christian  consolation  for  the  afflicted,  the  penitent,  and 
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the  bondsman.  The  delights  and  the  instruction  of  art 
are  thus  made  accessible  to  multitudes,  and  that  educa¬ 
tional  influence,  which  may  be  exerted  by  well-chosen 
prints,  put  cheaply  within  the  reach  of  many.  This 
moral  influence  is  not  justly  valued,  because  the  depth 
and  delicacy  of  it  make  the  measurement  of  it  most 
difficult.  There  is  many  a  moment  when  the  ear  is 
listless  of  talk,  when  the  eye  is  listless  or  weary  of  the 
printed  page,  but  when  the  silent  teachings  of  a  work 
of  art  pass  unconsciously  into  the  heart.  It  is  an  influ¬ 
ence  that  begins,  too,  much  earlier  than  we  can  tell. 
The  infant’s  eye  is  busy,  (perhaps  it  is  the  most  active 
instrument  in  this  world,)  and  the  young  spirit  is  quick 
to  apprehend.  There  are,  I  believe,  in  the  memories 
of  most  men,  remembrances  of  deep  impressions 
received  in  very  early  life  from  some  painting  or  print 
that  was  made  familiar,  though,  probably,  never  spoken 
of  to  them.  The  reader  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  will  not 
have  forgotten  Charles  Lamb’s  vivid  reminiscence  of 
the  prints  in  Stackhouse’s  History  of  the  Bible,  which, 
especially  a  certain  representation  of  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  seem  to  have  haunted  his  fancy  from  childhood 
through  life.*  A  more  pleasing  example  may  be  found 
in  the  well-known  statement  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  his 


*  It  may  be  added  here,  that  it  is  to  Lamb’s  studious  delight  in  prints 
that  we  may  trace  the  production  of  those  admirable  contributions  to  the 
study  of  art — his  two  essays,  “  On  the  Genius  of  Hogarth/’  and  on  “Bar¬ 
renness  of  the  Imaginative  Faculty  in  the  Productions  of  Modern  Art/’ 
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earliest  impressions  of  scripture  story  were  caught  from 
the  simple  pictures  on  the  tiles  round  the  fire-place,  as 
he  gazed  on  them  from  his  mother’s  lap.  In  mention¬ 
ing  this  incident,  one  cannot  help  lamenting  that  that 
fashion  of  the  olden  time,  that  simple  application  of  art, 
should  have  fallen  into  disuse.  With  new  kinds  of 
fuel,  and  new  contrivances  for  warming  our  houses,  we 
have  lost,  I  fear,  some  of  the  happy  influences  of  the 
fireside  and  of  the  twilight  hour:  we  have  certainly 
lost  that  pleasing  instruction,  which,  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers,  was  familiarly  present  to  the  eye  of  child¬ 
hood,  which  must  have  found  its  way  to  many  a  child’s 
heart,  and  which  was  clearly  remembered  by  Doddridge, 
and  feelingly  recorded.  That  household  use  of  art  in 
the  fireside  pictorial  tiles,  now  rarely  to  be  seen  even 
in  old  mansions  in  the  country,  was,  I  believe,  a  manu¬ 
facture  from  Holland.  It  reminds  me  of  another  some¬ 
what  similar  use  of  art,  when  simple  piety  and  patriotism 
in  the  olden  time  went  hand  in  hand  with  simple  art  for 
the  people’s  instruction  ;  I  refer  to  the  memorial  pictures 
which  rudely  adorn  the  bridges  in  Switzerland,  so  that, 
through  many  generations,  the  humblest  peasant,  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  is  made  familiar  by  the  silent 
spectacle  with  these  “  chronicles  of  glorious  years” — 
“lessons  for  all  hearts,  a  Bible  for  all  eyes.”  On  the 
cathedral  bridge  of  Lucerne,  attached  to  the  rafters  are 
more  than  two  hundred  of  these  pictures  from  scripture 
story.  The  rudeness  of  them,  as  works  of  art,  detracts 
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not  from  the  fine  moral  purpose  which  they  have  so 
truly  fulfilled,  and  which  have  won  for  the  simple  artists 
the  tribute  of  a  poet-traveller’s  genial  admiration : 

Long  may  these  homely  works  devised  of  old, 

These  simple  efforts  of  Helvetian  skill, 

Aid,  with  congenial  influence,  to  uphold 
The  State — the  Country’s  destiny  to  mould  ; 

Turning,  for  them  who  pass,  the  common  dust 
Of  servile  opportunity  to  gold  ; 

Filling  the  soul  with  sentiments  august — 

The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  holy,  and  the  just!* 

I  have  glanced  rapidly  at  some  of  the  applications  of 
art  and  its  uses.  The  times  are  propitious  to  its  culti¬ 
vation  ;  the  taste  for  it  is  growing  and  spreading,  and 
therefore  the  more  it  needs  guidance,  and  education, 
and  control  to  save  it  from  prostitution  to  base  and 
vicious  uses.  The  innocent  pleasure  from  works  of 
art  is  felt  by  increasing  numbers.  The  print-shop 
windows  in  our  streets  are  thronged,  and  by  lookers-on 
who  belong  to  every  condition  of  life,  attracted  some¬ 
times,  it  may  be,  by  what  no  language  can  too  strongly 
condemn.  The  unpretending  exhibition  which  has  been 
thrown  open  by  the  Art-Union  has  been  crowded.  The 
reaction  of  the  fine  arts  on  the  useful  arts  is  more  and 
more  manifest.  How  much,  for  instance,  in  the  yearly 
exhibitions  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Domestic  Manu¬ 
factures  is  there,  which,  serving  not  only  a  measurable 

*  Wordsworth’s  “Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  1820:” — 
“  Desultory  Stanzas.” 
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utility,  but  the  gratification  of  the  eye,  brings  the  two 
classes  of  arts  into  inseparable  connection!  Again, 
never  before  did  the  arts  of  design  enter  so  largely  into 
literature — never  before  were  author  and  artist  so  inti¬ 
mately  associated.  The  press  teems  with  books  illus¬ 
trated  with  every  range  of  artistic  skill,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  highest  style  of  execution.  The  culture 
of  art  has  given  a  new  power  and  enlarged  facilities  to 
education,  wherever  it  has  to  deal  with  objects  that 
admit  of  visible  as  well  as  verbal  representation. 

The  position  and  the  opportunities  of  our  nation  im¬ 
pose  on  us  large  and  peculiar  duties  of  civilization.  There 
is  work  to  be  done  over  this  continent  that  demands  the 
energy  of  Roman  civilization,  with  its  aqueducts  and 
roads — fit  to  find  their  centre  in  the  world’s  metropolis 
— the  Appian  and  Flaminian,  the  very  ruins  of  which 
are  the  marvel  of  modern  Italy :  and  there  are  also 
attainments  of  art  such  as  might  blend  the 
the  refinement  of  ancient  Greek  civilization  with  that 
of  Rome,  with  the  added  glory  of  a  consecration  which 
raises  Christian  art  above  the  pride  of  paganism. 

The  cultivation  of  art  is  also  a  language  of  amity 
and  kindly  feeling  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It 
was  a  beautiful  example  of  modern  civilization,  and  of 
tribute  paid  to  art,  when  during  the  war  of  1812,  amid 
the  spoliations  of  British  invasion,  British  law  raised  its 
voice  as  the  guardian  of  art,  and  an  admiralty  court 
ordered  the  restoration  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
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in  Philadelphia  of  some  Italian  paintings  and  prints 
that  had  been  captured  on  the  voyage  to  this  country. 
It  was  decided  to  be  the  law  of  nations,  as  practised 
by  all  civilized  countries,  that  “  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  admitted  to  form  an  exception  to  the  severe  rights 
of  warfare.”* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  arts  of  design, 
which  this  association  strives  to  promote,  are  tributary 
to  the  physical  benefit  of  men  :  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  is  other  and  higher  property  than  what  serves 
man’s  material  use.  “  What,”  it  has  been  asked, 
“  are  a  nation’s  possessions  ?”  The  question,  let  me  say 
in  conclusion,  has  been  wisely  answered.  “  The  great 
words  that  have  been  said  in  it ;  the  great  deeds  that 
have  been  done  in  it ;  the  great  buildings,  and  the  great 
works  of  art,  that  have  been  made  in  it.  A  man  says 
a  noble  saying ;  it  is  a  possession,  first  to  his  own  race, 
then  to  mankind.  A  people  get  a  noble  building  built 
for  them ;  it  is  an  honour  to  them,  also  a  daily  delight 
and  instruction.  It  perishes.  The  remembrance  of  it 
is  still  a  possession.  If  it  was  indeed  pre-eminent,  there 
will  be  more  pleasure  in  thinking  of  it,  than  in  being 
with  others  of  inferior  order  and  design. ”f 


*  In  the  case  of  the  Marquis  de  Somerneles,  Stewart’s  Vice  Ad.  Reports, 
482  ;  1  Kent’s  Commentaries,  93. 
f  ‘  Friends  in  Couucil,’  p.  183. 


